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A RECITATION SCORE CARD AND STANDARDS 



J. T. GILES 
State High School Supervisor, Madison, Wisconsin 



The following score card and accompanying standards are pro- 
posed as a basis for discussion between supervisors and teachers 
and as a scheme of self-analysis for teachers. It covers rather fully 
the typical activities and attitudes of teacher and pupils in any 
ordinary recitation. These elements are so fully described both 
positively and negatively that opinion is reduced to a minimum in 
judging the recitation. Numbers i and 2 of the score card refer 
mainly to the activities of the teacher, No. 3 to those of the pupils, 
and Nos. 4 and 5 to those of both. 

No attempt is made in this scheme to evaluate either special 
teaching methods or curriculum material. These are specific, not 
general, and must be judged in the light of the purposes held by 
the teacher and supervisor. It is impossible to compare the 
method of teaching spelling with that of teaching factoring in 
algebra. 

A distinction may be made, however, between teaching methods 
which, as stated above, are specific and general teaching method 
which may be defined as arranging the classroom conditions under 
which it is generally agreed that learning takes place most eco- 
nomically. It is this latter which has been analyzed in the form 
of a score card and for which standards of procedure have been 
set up. When teachers understand more fully the nature of the 
learning process and become more familiar with the recently 
improved tools for testing and teaching, the efficiency of the school 
will be greatly increased. 

Recitation Score Card 

I . Arrangement of physical and personal surroundings 

a) Light 

b) Temperature 
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c) Humidity 

d) Seating 

e) Working tools 
/) Pupils 

2. Arrangement of immediate conditions for learning 
a) Presenting new material 

(i) Teacher directing and assisting 
(2) Pupils planning and executing 
6) Working over material previously studied 
(i) Testing for knowledge or skill 
(2) Directing practice 

3. Use of ideas and tools 

a) Fertility of suggestion 

b) Organization of ideas 

c) Evaluation of materials and methods 

d) Accuracy of manipulation 

4. Use of the English language 

a) Grammatical correctness 

b) Convincing speech 

c) Pleasing address 

5. Attitude of teacher and pupils 

a) Interest 

b) Open-mindedness 

c) Courtesy 

d) Good-will 

RECITATION SCORE CARD STANDARDS 

1. Arrangement of physical and personal surroundings 

a) Light: Conforming to the regulations laid down in the School 
Lighting Code of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin; intensity 
of the illumination at least five foot candles on the desk surface; 
avoiding glare either direct or reflected. 

b) Temperature: from 68° to 70° F. 

c) Humidity: from 40 to 60 per cent. 

d) Seating: such that pupils may maintain correct posture and 
comfortable working position; orderly. 

e) Working tools: textbooks, reference material, maps, appa- 
ratus, and other teaching tools conveniently arranged beforehand. 

/) Pupils: every pupil in the room at work; absolute quiet 
not essential; industry without interference. 

2. Arrangement of immediate conditions for learning 
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c) Presenting new material 

(i) Teacher directing and assisting: assignment of work, defi- 
nitely focused on clear-cut objectives, adapted in kind to the inter- 
ests and experiences of the pupils and in amount to the varying 
capacities of the class; assistance by the teacher to the point where 
most of the class can master the minimum assignment; sharing 
appreciation of aesthetic values with the class without attempting 
any minute analysis of the reasons for enjoyment. 

(2) Pupils planning and executing: socialized method; working 
on subject-matter of recognized social value, adapted to arousing 
permanent useful purposes and interests in the pupils; concrete 
in material and approaching the conditions of life outside of school; 
teacher co-operating as a partner in the enterprise; pupil initiative 
and responsibility. 

b) Working over material previously studied 

(i) Testing for knowledge or skill: use of standardized tests or 
of improved forms of examination such as the true-false, completion, 
multiple choice, etc. ; application of standards or scales of achieve- 
ment, such as the A)nres Scale for Measuring the Handwriting of 
School Children or the Hillegas Composition Scale; results secured 
rapidly, accurately, and efficiently. 

(2) Directing practice: motivation; limiting the practice to 
those who need it as determined by the use of tests or examinations; 
adapting practice to individual needs; providing other work or 
more advanced work for those pupils who do not need practice on 
the current lesson; each pupil working at his best rate. 
3. Use of ideas and tools 

a) Fertility of suggestion: use of hypothesis; exploration of the 
entire field of possibilities; use of imagination. 

b) Organization of ideas: thinking; establishing relationships 
of fimction, cause and effect, etc.; proper arrangement of data; 
drawing conclusions and making applications. 

c) Evaluation of materials and methods: use of scales for stand- 
ards of comparison; constructive criticism; judging right or wrong, 
better or worse; suggestions for improving important parts; 
elimination of formal and trivial criticism; values ia proportion, 
putting big things first. 
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d) Accuracy of manipulation: exactness and neatness; sub- 
ordinating speed to accuracy; living up to a standard of accuracy 
previously agreed upon or set up as a minimum of achievement. 

4. Use of the English language 

a) Grammatical correctness: cultivating a speech conscience; 
emphasizing good speech habits; permitting no significant errors 
to go uncorrected (not necessarily interrupting the train of thought 
at the moment); use of slogans and motives for correct speech; 
co-operative effort to improve speech; avoiding slang. 

h) Convincing speech: selling the idea; earnestness and sin- 
cerity; appHcation of the rhetorical principles of mass, unity, and 
coherence; force and determination. 

c) Pleasing address: chiefly a firm, strong, well-modulated voice; 
well-chosen vocabulary. 

5. Attitude of teacher and pupils 

a) Interest: the spirit of inquiry; following a whole-hearted 
purpose; worthy motives in evidence; mind set toward a definite 
goal; enthusiasm for the task; self-confidence. 

b) Open-mindedness : the scientific attitude; absence of parti- 
sanship, dogmatism, and narrow-mindedness; full consideration to 
new facts; avoiding prejudice; tolerant of other views. 

c) Courtesy: good manners; respect for personahty; treating 
others as persons and not as things; following the Golden Rule; 
regard for the conventions of good society; politeness; elimination 
of personal sarcasm; absence of dictation or show of authority; 
doing things in a kind and considerate way. 

d) Good-will : willingness to work together for common worthy 
ends; co-operation; team work; fair play; justice; sympathy 
for the less favored; the spirit of service. 

NOTES 

The janitor, principal, superintendent, school board, and com- 
munity share with the teacher in providing for the proper physical 
surroundings named in Item i. The teacher should see to it that 
the other partners are fully informed of any deficiency. Her 
responsibility thereafter is mainly for the best arrangement of 
the conditions provided by the officers of administration, such as 
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the adjusting of window shades and air registers, seating arrange- 
ment, the discipline of pupils, etc. Many school boards and com- 
munities do not know of the unsanitary and inconvenient conditions 
existing in schoolrooms. The teacher should at least report to and 
through the principal to the board of education all violations of 
standards. 

Furthermore, it should become a habit with the teacher to 
make the very best use of the facilities provided. Window shades 
should be adjusted to conform to the varying light from the outside. 
Temperature and ventilation, unless automatically regulated, need 
intelligent attention. Foresight in arranging for apparatus, 
tools, books, maps, etc., makes for efficiency and is an index of the 
careful teacher. 

The standards recommended in Item i are those generally 
accepted in modern school administration. They are the result of 
experimental research rather than a mere statement of opinion, 
and their importance to the welfare of the children is no longer 
questioned. The instruments for determining the intensity of 
illiunination and the degree of humidity are comparatively inex- 
pensive and are easily manipulated. They may be obtained from 
the larger school supply houses and should be available for use in 
every schoolroom where there is any reason to believe that the 
conditions are imsatisfactory. 

The standards under Item 2 name four activities of the teacher 
in the recitation which have distinct techniques but which are not 
always recognized by the teacher. If these are clearly foreseen 
and prepared for by the teacher, the result is much more satis- 
factory. 

Teaching is arranging the conditions for learning. This point 
of view is well presented in Moore's What Is Education: 

Education must ever5rwhere proceed in the same fashion. From the 
standpoint of the learner, it is the process of using one's own mind in socially- 
profitable ways in the making of knowledge. From the standpoint of the 
school, it is the process of providing the conditions which necessitate the 
child's using his own mind in socially profitable ways in the making of knowl- 
edge.' 

' Ginn & Co., 1915. P. 18. 
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The teacher, then, is a helper, and the problem constantly con- 
fronting her is how much to help. Herein lies the art of teaching. 
The skilful teacher knows how much assistance must be given for 
efficient learning. The tyro either helps too much, thus depriving 
the pupil of using his mind, or helps too little so that the pupil fails 
to accomplish what is expected of him by the teacher. The former 
is illustrated by those laboratory manuals where the pupil is told 
in minute detail just what to do and is left in little doubt as to what 
his conclusion should be. The latter is all too familiar in the hurried 
assignment after the closing bell has rung — "Take the next eight 
pages for tomorrow's lesson." A middle course which anticipates 
unsurmoimtable difficulties and leads the pupil to the point where 
he can go alone is a mark of skill, experience, and training. Since 
the ordinary class has a considerable range of capacity in this 
respect, it is necessary for efficiency that the assignment of work 
should vary also, permitting those pupils with greater zeal and 
ability to do a greater amount of work. 

In order to help each pupil most effectively and to make the 
assignments of work most intelligently, the teacher should know 
as fully as possible the abiUties of each pupil. Intelligence and 
achievement tests are the means by which this information is 
secured. In the light of this knowledge assignments can be 
adapted, and, while failure cannot and perhaps should not be 
entirely eliminated, the habit of failure can be avoided. 

Instead of the teacher planning and directing the work of the 
class, the group itself may plan the work and execute its plans. In 
this case the teacher becomes a member of the group, an assistant 
and adviser. Such a plan is sometimes known as a co-operative 
recitation or a socialized recitation and is related to a group project. 

There is a spurious form of this recitation type in which the posi- 
tion of the teacher is assumed by a member of the class. Such a 
shifting of function has no merit and should be avoided. 

In a socialized or co-operative recitation the responsibility for the 
progress of the work in hand rests with the group and not with the 
teacher alone. Initiative is developed among the pupils. Judgments 
are arrived at and defended by the pupils. Leadership is developed 
and tested. Co-operation becomes necessary, and a voluntary 
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division of labor often results. The work is usually carried on in a 
more natural setting and more in accord with the way similar tasks 
are accomplished outside of school. 

In working over in the recitation period material that has been 
previously studied by the class, the teacher divides her activity 
between testing to determine whether the pupils have acquired 
the desired knowledge or skill and directing the practice of the 
class for more complete learniag. Sometimes these two functions 
are not clearly differentiated by the teacher, and there is a conse- 
quent loss of efficiency. 

The aim in testing is to determine as quickly and as accurately 
as possible the extent of knowledge or skill possessed by each pupil 
in regard to the subject-matter of the lesson. The methods and 
tools for doing this have been unproved so greatly in the last few 
years that no teacher can be excused on a plea of ignorance of their 
use. Dean Hawkes has reported that the accuracy of grading in 
one of the required Freshman courses in Columbia University was 
recently increased 50 per cent by the use of the true-false and similar 
tests. A complete description of the structure and method of 
using this test can be foimd in McCall's How to Measure in Educa- 
tion.' 

Learning proceeds through practice. Kilpatrick says: 

To learn anything we must somehow practice that thing. To learn how to 
form judgments we must practice forming judgments — ^under conditions that 
teU success from failure and give satisfaction to success and annoyance to fail- 
ure. To learn to think independently we must think independently. Now 
method is exactly a matter of arranging such conditions as give the right 
kind of practice for learning, practice that will tell success from failure and 
attach satisfaction to success and annoyance to failure.' 

There are also degrees of learning — ^partial learning as well as 
overlearning. And there is a point of diminishing returns for 
each individual at which practice should be stopped. The purpose 
of testing is to determine when this point has been reached. Because 
of varjdng capacities for learning on the part of the pupils it will 
be arrived at much sooner by some than by others. Hence arises a 

' Macmillan Co., 1922. 

'William H. Kilpatrick, "The Meaning of Education," Journal of Educational 
Method, I (September, 1921), 17. 
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problem for the teacher to determine what disposition to make of 
those who need no further practice on the lesson material. 

In some subjects, such as history, mathematics, and the sciences, 
additional materials or problems of a similar kind can be assigned 
with profit. In. others, such as grammar, writing, spelling, and oral 
reading, it would appear better to excuse those who have attained 
the standards set for the class or grade and permit them to do other 
work of a different nature. 

The learning process is analyzed in Item 3 into its larger ele- 
ments. The first three refer to the acquisition of knowledge and 
the fourth to the acquisition of skill or habit formation. They 
appear to be the qualities that contribute most to the solution of 
problematic situations outside the schoolroom as well as in the 
recitation. 

Fertility of suggestion depends very largely on the native 
capacity of the individual. A rich experience upon which to draw 
is also necessary. Group leadership develops out of such a situa- 
tion and must be recognized by the teacher. Each pupil should 
contribute according to his ability, and there is almost invariably 
wide variation in any class group. 

Thinking is everywhere recognized as a main objective of the 
recitation, and organization of ideas was one of the standards 
adopted by McMurry in the New York City survey by which to 
judge the eflEiciency of instruction. Knowledge and judgment 
come through thinking. Perhaps no outcome is more earnestly 
sought by the teacher than this power on the part of her pupils. 
The literature dealing with this subject is so extensive and its 
importance so generally recognized that further comment is unneces- 
sary here. It is already a widely accepted standard. 

Adequate evaluation of materials and methods is not so generally 
practiced and is apparently not regarded as essential by most 
teachers. Much of the evaluation of classroom products by other 
members of the class is formal and trivial. Criticism of pronuncia- 
tion or a stereotyped phrasing of approval is often the only assist- 
ance offered the pupil toward further improvement. The evalua- 
tion by the teacher is usually arbitrary, dictatorial, and unsympa- 
thetic. 
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A knowledge of the degree of success attained by our efforts is 
essential to the self-confidence and assurance that lead to further 
effort and greater success. Someone has recently pointed out that 
when the pupil competes in jumping on the playground or engages 
in other competitive games he knows very exactly his score. This 
is not true of the ordinary school exercise. Topical recitations and 
oral themes are seldom evaluated in any kind of terms. Even 
examinations are so crudely and inaccurately scored, as repeated 
experiments have shown, that teachers themselves seldom count 
them more than one-half in final grading, and pupils look upon 
them with dread and suspicion of being unfair. 

The recent invention of scales and score cards for school products 
removes some of the difl&culties that formerly stood in the way of 
proper evaluation. Now, by the use of the Ayres or Freeman or 
Thomdike handwriting scale the pupil can measure his own score 
and in addition can analyze his own difficulties. Similarly, by the 
use of the Hillegas or Hudelson composition scale a class can 
estimate quite accurately the scale value of a written or oral com- 
position. Score cards are common in agriculture. The principle 
can be generally applied; and where no ready-made scale is avail- 
able, one can be constructed by the class. Even a crude one is 
valuable in order that the pupil may know the measure of his suc- 
cess and wherein he failed, in order to determine how he may 
improve. In making this evaluation the judgment of the pupil 
himself and of the class is of more weight and influence than that 
of the teacher. 

The psychology of skill contributes little to our general teaching 
technique beyond prescribing a proper attitude of mind and body, 
persistence, an attention to rhythm, and an emphasis on accuracy 
before speed. Progress is usually easily measured objectively to 
the great satisfaction of teacher and pupil. Precaution should be 
taken as far as possible that no habits are acquired which will later 
have to be broken in order to attain a higher degree of efficiency. 

It is often said that every lesson should be an English lesson. 
Every teacher should at least be a teacher of good English so that 
the form of expression used in the recitation is undoubtedly a 
criterion for judging its merit. Every supervisor knows that there 
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is a wide variation in this respect, due to both example and instruc- 
tion on the part of the teacher. 

The three qualities chosen — correctness, convincingness, and 
pleasingness — ^are those which seem to be essential to success in 
the social and business world, while their opposites stand in the 
way of such success. Classroom expression is often judged by the 
first of the three alone without submitting it to the test of the second 
and third. On the playgroimd and in the street the second quality 
stands supreme. For the public speaker all three are quite essential. 

Attitudes in the recitation are of the greatest importance. One 
reason for this is, as psychologists are now generally agreed, that 
learning proceeds very much more rapidly and efficiently when 
study or practice is accompanied by satisfaction than when the 
reverse is true. A second reason is that the attitudes taken in 
school toward studies and people tend to persist in later life. Since 
these are quite largely imder the control of the teacher, it would 
seem that a matter of such far reaching import should receive 
careful attention at her hands. 

The first two subheads under Item s — interest and open- 
mindedness — ^have reference chiefly to subject-matter. Recent 
discussion has pointed out that one of the major fimctions of the 
school is to develop large and worthy interests in the pupils. This is 
an interpretation of the doctrine of interest far different from that 
which uses it as a basis for the determination of the curriculum 
content. Many teachers have demonstrated that our present 
curriculum of studies, faulty as it may be, is capable of arousing in 
all but the dullest pupils an enthusiasm for study and an abiding 
interest in the further quest for knowledge. 

Open-mindedness is an indication of mental growth. It is also 
a quality that makes for companionship. It distinguishes the scien- 
tist from the dogmatist and the statesman from the partisan. 
Tolerance of the beliefs of others is a virtue to be cultivated, while 
its opposite is responsible for much of the bloodshed recorded in 
history. A quality of such value in the social life of men and 
women should not be neglected in the school. Opportunities 
present themselves constantly in the recitation period for the 
modification of attitudes in this respect. 
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Courtesy as here used in a broad sense involves not only the 
accepted forms and conventions of civilized social intercourse but 
also those attitudes of man to man which lie at the foundation of 
ethics. The discourtesy on the part of pupils so often observed in 
the classroom is an indication that the teacher either has failed to 
realize the seriousness of the situation or is unable to exercise 
control over it. A large degree of freedom and self-control among 
pupils is desirable in place of the military discipline formerly preva- 
lent. This can only be secured, however, where the attitude of 
pupils and teacher to each other conforms to that implied in the 
terms polite, courteous, considerate, and ethical. 

Personal sacrcasm on the part of the teacher is a common form 
of punishment which is almost sure to arouse not only personal 
antipathy or hatred but also a general attitude of dislike for the 
school and the subject taught by the teacher. The personality 
of the pupil must at all times be respected by the teacher. 

The term good-will should also be interpreted broadly. It lies 
at the bottom of social co-operation. In the recitation it means 
team work and a fine sense of justice. The latter, or rather its 
opposite, injustice, is probably one of the most frequent causes 
of dislike for teachers and a desire to leave school. The fine ideal 
of justice held by most children has often been shattered ruthlessly 
by imfair treatment (as it seemed to the pupil) at the hands of a 
teacher who attempted neither to sift the evidence nor to deter- 
mine the standards of justice held by the pupils. 

The attitudes included \mder this heading are essential to the 
growth of democracy and the development of a good life. If they 
can be cultivated in the classroom both as ideals and as habits, it 
would seem that no more important work could be performed by 
the school. 

THE TJSE or THE SCORE CARD 

So long as the score card is used for diagnostic purposes, it is 
not necessary that the various items should be weighted. If it 
is to be used as a rating scale for teachers or as part of one, then 
the items should have values assigned according to their relative 
importance as determined by a consensus of expert judgment. 
This might well be the judgment of the group of teachers themselves 
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who propose to use the score card in this way. On the basis of a 
total of loo points, each of the five main items could be assigned its 
relative share. For instance, it might be agreed that Item 4 should 
count fifteen points for a perfect score wlule Item 2 receives thirty 
points as a maximum out of the total 100. Anyone interested can 
readily secure enough judgments to evaluate satisfactorily the five 
score card items. 

Since it is believed, however, that the chief value of the score 
card is to be derived from its use by the teacher, in conference with 
the supervisor, as a basis for analysis and discussion, no attempt has 
been made here to evaluate the items. Instead, it is suggested that 
each of the five main items be scored from i as a minimum to 5 
as a maximum and that these scores written in order correspond 
to the items of the score card. Thus, if a score of 4-1-3-3-2 were 
given to a recitation, the 4 would mean that the teacher's observance 
of the standards for Item i was above the average but not perfect; 
the next figure, i, would indicate almost a complete failure to 
live up to the standards for Item 2; the next two figures, 3-3, 
indicate average performance for Items 3 and 4; while the final 
2 indicates that the attitude of class or teacher or both was some- 
what below average. Explanatory notes would, of course, be 
necessary if a permanent record of performance is desired. 

Such use of the score card by teachers themselves preliminary 
to conference with the supervisor serves as a common ground for 
discussion not only as to how far the standards here set up were 
realized in the recitation but also for the methods used for their 
attainment. It directs the discussion and holds it to a considera- 
tion of major values rather than permitting it to waste itself on 
trivial points of disagreement. It emphasizes the need for defining 
the desirable outcomes of the recitation as well as the formal 
technique of teaching. 



